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From “Prince Bantam’ 


Illustrated by Lynd Ward (Macmillan) 
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CONTEMPORARY BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


By Lynp Warp * 


I. 

In our modern world illustration is the visual art closest, 
both in theory and in fact, to the greatest number of people. 
With magazine illustration seeming irretrievably set along 
the way of elegant and refined stupidity, the health of the 
book field becomes of increasing concern. To those who 
have for years believed in the essential importance of book 
illustration, the great vitality which has gradually been 
taking possession of it both as a field and as an art is more 
than welcome. 

If there be any doubts as to the existence of this vitality, 
even a casual comparison of the books of twenty years ago 
with those of the past season should more than suffice to de- 
cide the question. It is, perhaps, more than vitality. It would 
seem almost as if the last few years had witnessed or in 
another sense nurtured the growth of an energetic life that 
has been achingly lacking for years. 

In the early days of bookmaking, men approached the 
problems of type and picture with minds free of all con- 
siderations save that of making a book. Then gradually the 
creation of the illustrations was separated from the rest, be- 
came involved, complex, a goal in itself. Reproduction 
entered in, first in the form of human craftsmanship and 
then, by human ingenuity, in the form of cold machines. 
Undreamed-of possibilities suddenly leaped upon the scene 
and after some years and when the smoke had to a degree 


*Lynd Ward will be remembered at once as the author of “ God’s Man” 
(Cape & Smith, $2.50) and as the illustrator of “ Prince Bantam” (Mac- 
millan, $3.00), a fine example of the modern bookmaking he describes. 
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cleared away, we found that what we were offering as illus- 
trations for books were far from being book illustration. 
So, heartened by a revolt already won against somewhat 
similar conditions in Europe, we slowly, carefully, craftily, 
unobtrusively revolted. 

Many, of course, will deny that there has been any revolt. 
We have seen no blood and very little thunder, it is true. 
But the fact remains that the prevailing and most prominent 
characteristics of book art today are so far a cry from the 
situation of twenty years ago as to be practically in revolu- 
tionary relation to them. And the foremost book artists of 
today have won their position and established the essential 
right of their beliefs by a not altogether easy struggle. 

There is by no means a consistent character throughout 
the field. But the leaders, the people whose work is regarded 
as outstanding and representative of the best that we have, 
do, fortunately, determine the tangible character of the field. 
In them, undeniably, we have a new world. 


II. 


Your outstanding contemporary book illustrator is a 
different man from his immediate predecessors. He is, to 
begin with, very seriously concerned with his work as a 
serious art. He is no dabbler, no superficial trafficker in 
sentimentalities. The day of the pretty drawing, the careful, 
uninspired and pretty penwork, the large and literal oil 
painting, is over. These still exist, but only as remnants. As 
mediums of expression they are exhausted and all that is 
left for them is repetition which is slow death. It might 
perhaps be possible to establish that the decay of the old 
school grew from a fundamentally wrong attitude towards 
the technique of bookmaking. Be that as it may, it is 
nevertheless true that the book artist of today is concerned 
with technique in a far more significant way than were those 
to whom technique meant, for example, developing the 
ability to handle a pen so meticulously as to overshadow in 
complexity the master Aubrey Beardsley. Your contempo- 
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rary carries his study of book technique to its source, and 
instead of asking “How far can I go and still get the stuff 
between book covers y means of complex reproduction ?” 
he demands of himself, “What modern processes have been 
developed that are logically suited to the creation of work 
that is pure book?” 

The answering of this question has carried him directly 
into the craftsmanship of bookmaking, the best possible 
place for an illustrator to be. He has discovered that type 
and picture meet at definite points in their development, that 
one is designed essentially in the same way as the other is 
designed; the problem of unity is made clearer. Your con- 
temporary is, therefore, in exactly the same relation to his 
work as were the early bookmakers, whose products have 
for centuries been held up as most nearly approaching the 
perfect form. Stimulated by that realization, his illustra- 
tion has attained a simplicity and an undiluted book quality 
that has never been achieved in any other way. 

When, in his search into the technique of illustration, your 
contemporary finds himself back at the starting point of the 
book as a distinct phenomenon, he cannot help realizing the 
necessity of treating the book as a single unit from binding 
design to tailpiece. That immediately does away with the 
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stifling practice, for which more than one generation must 
be indicted, of commissioning a set of pictures to be scattered 
through the pages of the book a few minutes before bind- 
ing. His illustrations, then, are inevitably of a different 
quality, a part of the flesh of the book in their technical 
creation, a part of the spirit of the book in the way they 
have come into being. 

The result of this fundamental approach has been a body 
of work that is pure book illustration, an achievement in- 
finitely rarer than one would suppose. It is doubtful that 
we have had it in this country before. 

The persons behind this body of work are widely separated 
one from another and might indeed hesitate to admit any 
possible interrelation. But it is there. The first thing they 
have in common is that regard for the technique of book- 
making, and the second is an insistence upon individuality. 

The old school, like most things conservative, inculcated 
the conservation of the insignificant parts of what preceding 
generations had bequeathed them. Because Mr. So-and-so 
made really good illustrations using a certain style of pen 
work, a group of fervent followers of Mr. So-and-so grew 
up who studied and improved upon his style of pen work and 
utterly neglected the motivating thought behind it. 

Your outstanding contemporary will have none of that. 
To him, Mr. So-and-so’s value lies in what he had to say 
about the world within the limits of his book page and your 
contemporary insists upon seeing the world through his 
own eyes. His work, therefore, seems miles removed from 
that of the outstanding artists of preceding years, but 
actually there is a closer relationship than was ever attained 
by those of the old school who followed so closely. 

If at some time in the misty future an interested gentle- 
man looks back upon our present age, he must surely note 
the quality of prizing the original spirit as the most valu- 
able we have developed. It is, I believe, intrinsically bound 
up with a right regard for the medium. The two go along 
together, and sustain each other. 
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The men and women who are foremost in the world of 
book illustration today stand each one alone; the work of 
each is the expression of an individual who has something 
worth saying; at the same time it is intrinsically book work, 
by which I mean that its use in any way, save as a part of the 
book, must by its very nature be secondary. 
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Consider Boris Artzybasheff. Of his many distinguished 
books the most impressive, to my mind, is ‘The Fairy Shoe- 
maker.” There is within the covers of this small volume a 
more triumphant realization of the meaning of book illus- 
tration than we are likely to experience again in many years. 
In the first place, the book did not exist even potentially 
until a series of encounters with verses by various and scat- 
tered poets began to form a pattern in Mr. Artzybasheff’s 
mind. The pattern found visual expression in a medium 
which cannot conceivably be important, save as a book 
medium, and the volume which we know as “The Fairy 
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Shoemaker” was the eventual result. The thing is a unit. 
You cannot take away the verses or the drawings or the 
medium without destroying the whole; in that mysterious 
union the art of book illustration exists. 

Consider Elizabeth MacKinstry and James Daugherty. 
These two, as widely separated in what they have to say as 
‘s each from Mr. Artzybasheff, are nevertheless equally 
distinguished in their feeling for the book. Are not the 
drawings in, say, “The White Cat” and “Abe Lincoln 
Grows Up” as much a part of their books as the stories 
themselves? Can they have any significant existence that 
does not first of all bear witness to the fact that they are 
book illustrations, and of rare quality? 

An age is, after all, counted by the human beings that it 
produces. And the gentleman of the future who scans our 
day will probably mention other book artists, but he cannot 
avoid naming these three on any list he may make of those 
whose work has been instrumental in determining the status 


of our day. 


III. 

Most impressive, perhaps, of the many ways in which 
the new vitality evidences itself is the growing importance 
of the artist as a functional being rather than a mere com- 
plementary decorator. For some years a philosophy of 
book illustration has contended that the business of the artist 
is limited to the creation of a pleasing (usually pretty) ac- 
companiment of the essential fiber of the story. No artist 
with a serious understanding of what he is doing can ever 
accept that restriction of his book function. And so it has 
come to pass that in many cases the artist has succeeded in 
making his contribution to the book, not only quite as im- 
portant as the original text, but often the vital life fluid of 
the story. And heartened perhaps by his ability to do that, 
or possibly out of sheer exuberance, he has developed the 
picture book as a recognized and by now very necessary 
part of literature. The importance of this form of story- 
telling is increasing rapidly; it 1s easy to see an even more 
significant future ahead for it. 
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What it is, essentially, is a capitalization of the literary 
qualities that are inherent in every unit of visual art. The 
artist has made the not-altogether-wild conjecture that if a 
writer lists in his text certain qualities that are to be in- 
cluded in the development of a certain character, a picture 
of that character in which those qualities are foremost would 
carry the message equally well, if not better, and it would 
then be a simple step to dispense with the list of qualities 
in the text. By thus paring down and building up, processes 
quite congenial to the making of an illustration, the artist 
is able to tell a story in which the usual relation of much 
text to little picture 1s exactly reversed and the greatest part 
of the story is told by the pictures themselves. There are 
both anthropological and psychological bolsterings for this 
development and the fact that increasing numbers of artists 
are finding in it a place for intelligent activity promises much 
for the future. Intelligent activity is the prerequisite of art. 





Drawing by Lynd Ward for “Traveling Shops” (Macmillan) 
See page 26 for list of books illustrated by Lynd Ward 


